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“BEAR AND FORBEAR.”’ 


FROM MRS. 8S. C. NALL’S TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. 
{To be Continued. } 


Part the Sccond, 
( 
‘ 


| 

| PA DIAS. 
' | 
| 


Remarxkacze for early rising, Mrs. Joseph Smith 


we have related, she did not descend to the break- 

| fast table till her husband had half finished his 
breakfast, 

“ You had better ring, my dear,” he said, “* and 
, | have some fresh tea made.” 
} } * You know I never take tea. Now, when did 
\ you ever sce me take tea. You are so very forgetful ; 
you know [ always take chocolate.” 

“So much the better, my love,” replied the 
good-tempered husband, “ for then my being obliged 
; to hurry into town will not inconvenience you.” 


, 


“It is very disagreeable to breakfast alone,” 
| she muttered. 

, * Then you might rise earlier, 
| Mrs. Smith opened wide her bright round eyes. 
| Mr. Smith followed up the stroke bravely. 
| household was ever well-managed where the mis- 


” 


he suid, quietly. 


tress lies in bed till noon.” 
fearful he had gone too far, suid too much, hurt her 


feelings ; and as he really loved the pretty fool, 


i ‘ 


} ‘ who seemed to lack the instinctive knowledge of 


earing for her own happiness, he paused, and added, 
“ Surely, my love, illness cannot be your excuse, 


| 
) 


; I’m sure. 


never was; and,on the morning after the incidents | 


| * God help us poor women! We 


were reading,” replicd the servant. 


but he looked first at the servant and then at his 


- } gone an hour: I told you the time, sir, while you | will be clear enough to remember that; and with. 


/ aut another word he left the house, and his lady to 
Mr, Smith was provoked, perhaps, with himself, © 
, While, 


wife who was dividing her toast into very sinall | 


patticles, and throwing it at the little spanicl. 
* Well,” she exclaimed,“ that was nut iny fault, 
I bad nothing to do with your delay {” 
“TIT did not say you had, Mrs. Smith,” he an- 
swered, 
* No, but you looked—you looked, sir !” Then, 


. Mansfield was seated by her husband's side ; 
} face was turned from her, soas to conceal what he 


with a perfect change of voice, she whined out, 


little knaw what 


) Jve may live to endure !” 


* Stuff !” murmured the angry gentleman, 


} room. 


Mrs. Smith poised her spoon over hor cup of 
chocolate. He will hardiy go,” she thought, 


'* without saying good-bye ; he never did that 


, yet.” 


She listened, and certainly the hall-door did 
nat either open or shut. His step paused—it re- 
turned—a smileof petty triumph agitated her lips, 


No, he went up stairs. ‘The smile, however, in- 


, creased, for she knew he would loak in as he came 


“ No ? 


The poor man was } 


; city 2 


‘ for in all my life I never saw you luok better than 


you do at this moment.” 

* Look bettter repeated the little lady—* look 

| better! So much for man’s consistency of opioion. 
| Why, look at this dress: you always sajd this 


dress disfigured me—that you hated it—that was | 


» dine 


the reason why I put it on this morning ; and | 


now you say I am louking well.” 

* A proof you look well in everything, my dear,” 
said Mr. Smith, tapping his second egg, 

“ You are breaking that egg at the wrong end, 


, Mr. 


\ i itis very odd you 


Smith,” recommenced the provoking wile ; 
cannot remember that the 
Well, it is 
strange ; you know how these little things annoy 


round end is the end to break an egg. 


ff me, ye you persist in dving them,” 
Mr. 

7 but he continued breaking the eg 

it rang the be JL 


Sinith restrained himseif for peace’ suke ; 
g at the sharp end, 
and having eaten ** Do not for- 
get to stop the omnibus, 


“ The ’buss you go by, sir, 


r 
“ POO\_ : 
- a 
- Set ee 


he said to the servant. 


to the city, has been 





fe did look in. 
* Can I do anything in the city for you ?” 
Mrs. Smith sipped her chocolate, as if uncon- 


down. 


' scious of Ler husband’s presence or his words, 


* Elizabeth, do you want anything from: the 
9? 

* If I did, you would forget to bring it.” 

“ Well, perhaps so. J shall be home to dinner 
at five.” 

“ I wish—though I suppose it is little use my 
wishing—but I do wish that you would sometimes 
at the club. Now, last night, if you had 


invited these men to dine with you at the club you | 


would have enjoyed yourselves more, and | should 
not have felt the poor castaway I did.” 


: intended this as a bit of touching eloquence, but 


she had undermined her own influence by a system 


; i of annoyance which some women fancy augments, 
F whe n it really destroys their power. 


” 


* Are you in earnest ?” inquired Mr. Smith ad- 


; vancing into the room, and looking steadfustly at 


his wife—“* are you in earnest in saying that you 
wish I would diue at the club?” 
** Why, yes ; you would get better dinners there ; 


and you are hard to please in that way ;” and she 


' looked down at her chocolate with a pretty mincing 


expression of countenance. 


“ Very well, Elizgaberth,” he replied, “ I will dine 


there to-day. at your request; my memory 
’ 


Mr. Smith | 


) 


» * Now do not sliriyk from, or ehudder at it; I know 


{ it, ner will bravado; difficulties must be encounter- 


, admirable tact, “ I lave heard you say su many 


) ness as the other 
. . . { 
, drawing on his gloves, and marching out of the 


the exercise of her temper and imagination, 
Aizabeth Smith was thinking her small 
thoughts and arranging her small ways, Madeline 


did not wish her to observe. 

What you say, Madcline,” he answered at last ta 
inueh that she hud spoken—“‘ what you say is true ; 
I grant you that ; but it is impossible. “If I were 
to change my style of living, it would be talked of at 
the clubs, where things small, as well as things 
great, ure Canvassed, the one with as much eager. 
My credit would be shaken.” 
“Itisshuken already, Mansfield she interrupted. 


it is shaken. 
lave beard it ? 


~Lareth 


Ii it were uot, do you think I should 
But shriuking will not re-establish 
ed, to be overcome. 


I am sure,” sho added with 


times —be they as bad as they can be, they must be 
met?” 


* You are going out of your usual track,” said 


her husband in a severe voice, and evidently anx. | 


} “I am following in yours. 


ious to escape from her and from himself. 


“Tam doing,” she replied, “ us I have ever done; 


I have shared your 


; heart, Mansficld, and your prosperity; and if ad. 


} sity ? 


versity-———~ - 


“ Why,” he interrupted—“ why say if adver- 

Madcline, you are a very raven this morn- 
Who dared to speak of adversity ? 
not come. 


ing. It can- 
Your marriage setuement would protect 
you and our ehild. Adversity !—like all women, 
you speuk as if a temporary inconvenience were 
decided ruin. Who has dared to bandy my name 
in this manner?” He rose from his chair, and ! 
seizing his hat, wou!d have left the room, had not { 
his wife prevented him. 

* You will not hear me, Mansfield, will not 
confide in me ; but although you do not know me, 
you believe in me. You know I would not breathe 
wwuch less tell, an untruth. I will not detain you : 
only this, whatever may occur, there is my settle- 
ment to prop your credit.” I can live and rejoice 
in poverty, but I could not bear your tarnished 
name. Do not hesitate to consider mine, in every 
sense of the word, yours. If you wouldonly allow 
me there are a thousand things | could retrench in.” 

Mr. Mansfield looked at her steadily, and then 7 
said, * Would 
house ? 





vou consent to relinquish this ‘ 
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suburban cottage at once. There would be noth- 
ing strange in that. 
change, and pure air, and quiet. Indeed that 
would be no sacrifice,” was her reply in a cheerful 
voice. 

* Would you take our boy and go abroad,” he 
persisted, ‘ for two or three years ?” 

Madeline’s color came and went rapidly.— } 
** Without you ?” she faltered. 

“ Certuinly—there would be nothing strange in 
your going abroad ; the boy would improve rapidly | 
in languages; and you would (if the crisis came 
which you consider so inevitable) avoid mueh 
pain.” 

“ Mansfield !” exclaimed Madeline, panting in 
her utterance, ‘* why will you speak thus, as if we 
could have a divided interest ? I could not, do not 
wantto avoid pain. Even if I loved you not, the 
sacred bond that binds us, would prevent it. Any- 
thing but that, Mansfield ;” and she added, while 
a faint smile struggled on her lips, ‘I am sure you 
did not mean it.” 

* We have met so seldoin of late,” he answered, 
“that I should not think you could feel it so 
much.” He did not venture to look at his wife 
after these cold words; if he had, his heart, al- 
ways moveable, must have turned with love and 
sympathy towards the struggling agony she sought 
to repress. And it was her agony alone she strove 
to overcome. No desire to return pain for pain 
arose from her generous heart; nor had she occa- 
sion, in this great sorrow, to resort to the talismanic 
proverb which had so often taught her, on less try- 
ing occasions, to “* forbear.” 

“« We have met seldom, certainly,” she said, and 
the composure of her manner and the trembling of 
her voice were at sad variance; ‘‘ and I confess 
that I have suffered much in consequence ; but I 
knew, day by day, that you were weil; I knew 
you were amused. If I did not always see you, 
I heard your voice or your step; and if you did 
not come, | could still expect you ; but I eannot 
leave you. 
craved for attention, highly as I value it—never, 
never disturbed your arrangements, or pushed my- 
self into secrets it would have given you pain to 
have revealed. 


pen, do not thrust me from you.” ‘The idea of 


parting from her husband overcame every other | 


feeling ; and her deep and earnest love, of which 
Mansfield felt he was everyway unworthy, recalled 
much of his past affection. He left her with the 
assurance of attending to her wishes, of steadily 
investigating his affairs, of looking all difficulties 
in the face boldly and at once, and, above all, 
promising never to hint even at the idea of their 
separation again. All this 
and all this he intended at the moment to perform ; 
but when his cab drove from the door, Madeline 
felt the oak upon which she leaned changing into 
a reed ; for all her love could not blind her to the 
fact of Mansfield’s vacillation. 
she had the truest Comforter to resort to. She 
knew thata married woman ought to have no 
friend, in the highest acceptation of the word—no 
oue to whom she can open her heart fully and en- 
tirely—except her husband. Her mother was dead 
) and her only near relutive—a warm-hearted old 


) bachelor uncle—Uncle Oliver—had all the confi. 
A dene e she deemed it right to give to any ; but she 


oe 5 


- Most ‘wilingle<teents carriage, all—go to a | 


J have never been officious—never | 


Oh, Mansfield ! let what will hap. 


, and more, he promised | 


It was well that 


I ene 


; had no thought of complaining of her husband to 





PAROS 


; any human being. 
I have been ill, and need , 


} Before the sound of Mr. Mansfield’s wheels had 
| died on his wife’s ears, her faith in his promises 

were gone, Itwas in vain she recalled them ; and 
j the experience of the days and weeks that followed 
' only proved the total want of firmnessgf purpose 
}in him she loved. Instead of retrenching, he 
; seemed to rush more wildly than ever he had done 
before through the whirl of the wdfld; and her in- 
quiries. were avoided with a wild burst of gaiety, 


or some bitter words, that-were replied to only by | 


unseen tears. She frequently blamed herself for 
not more firmly withstanding what she considered 
| wrong ; but her position was one of extreme diffi- 
, culty. If she were sure of her husband’s affection, 
she would have been better uble to stem the des- 
truction, whose course she, watched as the devoted 
villagers watch the stream of lava that must over- 
wheln them in the end. Sometimes his mad 
gaicty would flash like a meteor through the house ; 
at others he was so moody, so reserved, so evidently 
in a state of mental and bodily suffering, that all 
she could do was to attend to and console him; 
and this he would not always permit. She was 
watching for him one. night—longing for, yet | 
, dreading the knock that would announce his arrival 


| —when the servant brought her a letter, a few | 
hurried lines, saying he was suddenly called by 


) 

{ business to Antwerp, but she should hear from him 
| in a few days. A line at the bottom of the scrawl 
‘ 


implored Heaven to bless her and her child. The | 


next day passed. She told her servant she would 
not be at home toany one. She might have spared 
the command, for.no one called; it was a damp, 
misty, chilling day; the fog entered the drawing 
room ; aud spread its hazy curtain over the looking | 
glasses, and mirrors, and windows, and crept about 
the marble tables, and bronzes, making them feel 
clammy to the touch. 

The following day was bright, and full of sun- 
shine; she ordered her carriage, and drove into the 
; Park. She was secking refuge from herself. She 
bowed eagerly to all she knew, and her salutations 
were always respectfully and warmly returned ; 
| but she thought people seemed astonished to see 
' her there. Why, she could not tell, but she pulled 
the check, and said ** Hlome.” 


: 
t 


Her uncle was in 
the drawing-room ; she saw his face at the window, 
where she had looked expecting to see her boy ; 
but before she was on the stairs, the old gentleman 
met her—nay more, he kissed fitr, and led her into 
the library. ‘There was something so melancholy 
in his eyes as he guzed on her, that she felt suffo- 
cated ; and unclasping her cloak, and throwing 


—** You have something more, dear uncle, than 
mere town-talk to tell me to-day. 
; sh?” 


“ The rascal!” exclaimed Uncle Oliver—* the | 


most desperate rascal !” 

“You are sure he is not ill?” she persisted, 
greatly relieved, and for a moment losing sight of 
the injurious epithet in her deep anxiety for him 
she loved. 

* Til !—not 
ill.” 

“ Thank God !” she ejaculated ; and covering 
her face with her hands, sobbed bitterly for a few 
moments, 


he—such rascals are 








back her bonnet, she said, as calmly as she could | 


Is Mansfield } 


never | 


. 
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{ up > ond down the room—*! 1 wish I knew exactly 


what I ought to say, and what I ought to do.— 
With any other woman, the difficulty would be 
how to keep her down; but with her, it will be 
how to get her up.” 
** Don't ery, Madeline ; don’t cry,” he said at 
; last ; ** I am sure the involvements are greatly ex- 
} aggerated ; and, after all, there is not so much to 
regret, for he was never at home ; so cheer up, my 
} dear niece. 1 should be as happy as aprince,” he 
. muttered to himself; ‘ quite, if she would only 
call him a rascal.” 

‘* Whatever there is to tell,” she said, “ tell me 
now, I can bear it. I would not seek any whom 
we know, lest I should hear ill of him. I dreaded 
lest some one should come and tell me evil; but I 
do not mind you—I never minded you, Uncle 
Oliver.” 

The old man looked sadly perplexed; he did 
not know how to say what he felt he must com- 

;municate. He began by talking of Mr. Mans- 
field's embarrassments, and follies, and extrava. 
gances. Of all these, Madeline assured him, he 

| might spare himself the mention : she knew all.— 

Yes, she believed every one ; and she thought she 
sawa clear and direct way to avert the disgrace, 

| though not the ruin. Her relative looked aston- 
ished ‘ Then you know,” he inquired, “ the cause 





of his journey + do you not ?” 


| ** Business, uncle, | suppose ; business,” was 
) her answer. 

| Most villainous business,” he said. Have 
} you had no suspicion that he loved you less than 
' formerly ?—have you had no reason to believe 
why ?” 

Madeline grew deadly pale. “ It cannot be, 
uncle,” she said, * that you come to me, in this 
hour of trial, to insult me by the gossiping reports 
of the town ?” 

He placed a letter in her hands ; it was directed 
to him from her husband, signed by his name, en- 
treating him to go at once to “ poor Madeline,” 
and cursing his evil destiny. It left no doubt as 
to who was the companion of his flight ; no doubt 
as to his having violated the laws of God and man. 
Madeline folded up the letter deliberately, but, in 
: the act of returning it to her uncle, she fell on the 
floor. There was neither scream nor tear; she fell 
; as ore struck off the life-roll into eternity. When 
she recovered her reason, she asked if Mr. Oliver 
were in the house. He was soon by her side; but, 
contrary to his expectations, contrary to his hopes, 
| deep and bitter as were Mrs. Mansfield’s feelings, 
{no word of censure towards her husband escaped 
} her lips. 
; 
$ 
if 


* IT am not able to think yet,” she said; “ I can 

, only feel ; but to-morrow I shall be better. Come 
; lo me to-morrow attwo, and pray for me, dear 
uncle; I need the prayers of the good and gra- 
cious creatares of the world.” ‘The poor old gen- 
) tleman brushed many tears away from his furrowed 
cheeks, and drove immediately to those who could 

( give him information as to the real state of Mans- 
field's affairs. He found they were by no means 
in so bad a state as he had heard at first; that if 
the heedless man had possessed the moral courage 
, to investigate them steadily, some oujlay at the 
| present, and retrenchment for the future, would 
, bring them round. 





But it was in vain he sought ¢ 
; to discover what spell could have deprived Mans- © 


“I wish,” thought Uncle . F as he paced | fi 
. : 
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what told more against him. 
that did not tell against him? That a foreiguer, 
whose code of morals falls far short of our English 
standard, and whose profession extracts the blush 
from the purest cheek that braves the glare of foot- 
lights and men’s eyes—that such a one should have 
admired the gay, the witty, the handsome Mans- 
field, was no wonder. She had no position to sac- | 
rifice, no scruple to overcome ; but that he should | 
have been so infatuated, was past all understanding. 
The next morning, although he was rather before 
than after his appointment, Mrs. Mansfield had 
been in consultation for some hours with her hus. ; 
band’s “‘ man of business.” 
meet her uncle, he was shocked at the change 
which a few hours had wrought; but she was per- 
fectly calm, and the lofty purpose that filled her 
mind imparted a more than usual dignity to her 
manner. She left the room to procure some pa. 
pers, and the lawyer, addressing her uncle, said, 
“Her going out, sir, is a relief to me. I never 
understood what woman could do before, She | 
gives up the whole of her own property—the whole 
sir, withvut reserve, to free her husband ; and this, 
mind you, unconditionally. 
and soul, to save his credit—never thinks of the 
privations, or the loss of position, or the confined 
means, which such a voluntary sacrifice will oblige 
them to submit to for some years.” 

« Nor of her child!” questioned the old gentle- 
man. 

** I spoke of him,” was the reply, “ and she said 


the proudest event of her life was being able to save | 


his father’s name from reproach.” 

‘* Her head is not cool!” exclaimed her uncle.— 
‘“* No woman's head can be cool whose life has 
been but one entire sacrifice to an ungrateful rascal 
working up her maxims of ‘ bear and forbear,’ un. 
til it brings-——” 

* Peace in the end, believe me,” added Madeline 
who had returned unperceived by her uncle.— 
* Believe me, for whatever 1 suffer, I shall be 
greatly rewarded—rewarded as women descrye to 
be, when they do their duty.” * 

“ Duty !” repeated Uncle Oliver—* duty ! Stuff! 
A scoundrel, to desert fe 

*“ Uncle, uncle,” interposed Madeline; “ this 





; 
{ 


And what was there | 





| 
| 





} 
} 
| 


She is devoted, heart | club, soaking” 


} 
i 
i 
{ 
{ 


| am as s he had ivan A sindiind Mr. Oliver Was 80 | | be on the first, with. <s yielding oles way, aa 
incensed at Mansfield, that he seemed to retain only 


| fering herself to be trampled on, grudging herself 
every little indulgence, while for gloves and flowers 
alone Mr. Mansfield squandered in one day upon 
“the creature” cight-and-thirty pounds, She 
would take care not to be such a patient fool ; and 
so ran on the little lady, repeating all, or- at least 
all she had heard of, the on dits of the town, con- 
cerning what, fresh as it was at that moment, 
would never extend to a nine days’ wonder. Now, 


Uncle Oliver could find fault with Mr. Mamsfield , 


himself, and say more than Lizzy had ventured to 
say, but he would suffer no one else to do so. He 
told her that if the town talked of Madeline’s for- 
; bearance, they would never have an opportanity of | 


When she rose to | talking of hers ; and that she was more inclined, if 


“the town” said truly, to emulate the gentleman 
than the lady. 
her she had cast God's goodness from her; and 
ended by offering to see her home, “ where she 
would,” he added, “‘ do well to remain more con- 
stantly, except when escorted thence by her hus. 
band.” Indeed it was painful to see how the casy 
;) quiet nature of Mr. Smith, disturbed out of its 
usual course by the perpetual annoyances of a silly 


| wife, sought the comfortable refuge of his gilded 


away existence, and becoming 


/ more and more attached to the creature-comforts, 


as opposed to the InreLLectuaAL—of which clubs 


}ure not the nurseries. He became, perhaps, on 
; the whole, as little inclined to bear as she was to 


forbear ; in all domestic matters, instead of drawing 
together, running full tilt against each other ; some 
times with only straws, it is true, but still opposed. 
Mrs. Smith was ever whining about her husband's 
continual absence from home; and when he did 


} come, he more than once expressed his displeasure, 


of course at the wrong time, at Mr. Orepoint’s being | 
» } installed “ as the friend of the family.” 


| ceived an unexpected letter from Mrs. 


house is his—I am his wife ; and before me no one | 


—not even you, Who are my nearest and dearest, 
kinsman—not even you—shall utter one disrespect- 
ful word of my husband.” 

The lawyer thought it better to withdraw, prom- 
ising to do everything thut could be done, and to 
see her again as soon as possible. Uncle Oliver 
remonstrated, and stormed, or tried to storm; but 
his anger dissolved under the influence of her gentle 
words. She could not, 


| prized—himself—is gone ? Independent of all busi- ' 


began to talk—the ladies, of course, finding fault 
with the woman, and the gentlemen laughing at 
both. In this war, commenced of nothing, the 
happiness of both was wrecked. 

After a few weeks had passed, Uncle Oliver re. 
Mansfield. 
She expressed much gratitude to him for the affec. 
tionate tenderness he evinced towards her, and con- 
tinued, “ Finding that my husband will not retarn 


to England, yet that we must together sign various | 


papers, so as to realise a sufficient sum of money 


to discharge all that is necessary, I have determin- | 


ed to go at once to Paris, where I find he is, and 
let the lawyers meet ws (perhaps I should write me) 
there. Is it not unaccountably strange, my dear 


uncle, that he should persist in refhsing to ‘ rob’ me, 


as he calls it, when in reality the only jewel I 


! ness-motives, I feel it is my duty to endeavor to 


indeed, trust herself to | 


name her husband’s name; but she spoke of what | 


a happy thing it was that she could do so much ; 
and she entreated her uncle to bear with her if he 


very happy—and here tears denied the assertion of 
her lips—and she would have said a great deal 
more perhaps, avoiding, yet returning to, the sub- 


ject of her sorrow, but she heard Mrs. Joseph 


Smith’s voice upon the stairs, and hastily retired 
into another room. 

Mrs. Smith hoped her cousin would see her.— 
Hlow sorry she was ; every one said how it would 


win him back. I cannot hope that the love which 
deserted me, when I was still what he once ad- 


mired, will return; but I know that my devotion | 


> and desire to make him happy may withdraw him 
loved her, and to believe that she should yet be 


wo vor rece vow m~ rere --~- we 


from what, sooner or later, must bring its punish- 


ment. In this great trial I have some consolation. 
[ cannot call to mind having ever driven him from 
home by any disturbing or fretful conduct; my 


exceeding love for him made my enjoyment so per- 


fect, that, whatever cause I might have for discon. | 
| tent, vanished at the bare echo of his voice. 


But 


although I cannot. accuse myself of a word that | 


made him frown, member how much he must 


wee 


ee 


_— 


He read her a long lecture; told | 


The world | 


51 


eee 


have lacked amusement from one whose love, 
though deep, was silent; and whose anxious, 
thoughtful character, united to delicate health, ren- 
dered her an unassuming companion for one so 
sought after, so admired, so brilliant as Mansfield. 
Men have greater temptations than ever, of late 
years, to lure them from their homes. ‘Those gar. 
ish clubs! where everything is dove to render a 
man perfectly and entirely independent of his own 
house! People little consider how a separation in 
amusements leads to a separation of interests. I 
tried to enter into his, and, strange as it will sound 
to you, though 1 am now deserted, I feel assured 
my duties have been so fulfilled, he cannot fail to 
remember, at one time or other, that he has one 
unchanging friend, whose lip never spoke reproach 
—whose heart never beat but with love for him.— 
I fear you will hardly understand me, when I say 
that in this is my unspeakable cousolation—in this, 
forsaken as I am now, shall I triumph in the end. 
Yes, my dear uncle, if women have patience to en- 
dure, they may die, but they must conquer. Do 
not mistake me—I mean by conquer, the achieve. 
ment of no command, the exercise of no authority; 
but I do mean that it will be their exceeding glory 
‘to win back the wanderer—to find him retarn— 
to save him for time, and, through God's blessing, 
for eternity. "This is a Christian woman's triumph 
I co 
not say I shall achieve this now with Mansfield— 
| he is still in the toils; but when passion fades, and 
} reason and affection return, he will retarn with 
them. Do notthink I do not feel what all women 
must, under such circumstances; nor do not give 


—a triumph in which angels will rejoice. 


I love him—that 
of itself is sufficient to keep me in the path of duty 
' but even if I did not, L would, | hope, do from 
principle what I now do from affection. 


ine more merit than I deserve. 


{ It is only 
{ Poor Mansfield ! he 
{ will have that to contend With hereafter that will 
bitterly try his temper and character—the falling 
‘ 


then I should deserve praise. 


/ away of summer friends, which like summer flies, 

vanish at the first chill of winter—the loneliness 
| and self-reproach—the restricted means —the im. 
} possibility of indulgence in tastes and refinements 
| which habit has rendered necessary—the coldness 
of the few whom he respects. ‘These form his fu- 
{ ture—a future that would drive him to utter des- 


pair, or more degraded sin, unless some haven be 
} opened to reccive him.” 
} ‘There was much morgggut this is all that need 
' be quoted from a letter that startled and astonished 
| tole much—by which her feelings could not be 
She 
was already gone when Uncle Oliver received the 
} letter—gone with her child, his maid, and the 
faithful Lewis. 

“* Have you heard the news ! 


' comprehended, nor her mind understood. 


a” 


exclaimed Mrs. 
Joseph Smith, as a lady of her acquaintance entered 
the drawing-room, and discovered Mr. Orepvint 
holding a skein of worsted which she was winding 
for her ** crochet.” “Tam really quite broken- 
hearted and half-ashamed, that one so nearly re- 
lated to me should be so tried, and so lost, because 
there never was anything sv fovlish. 
Mansfield has given up the whole of her marriage 
settlement to clear away all the debts and things 


Madeline 


that tormented her good for nothing husband. So 
{much ; but that is not all. 


so she is quietly gone to find him. Now, did you 


aw ere ee - —<-< 


He would not come ¢ 
back to sign the papers which were necessary, and © 
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‘ always doubled the consolc-tables being real mo. 


\ 


_% feminine gender, lose much of their force and effect in the 


in practice what we read of in old books—only | 
meant to be read, not done, you know, my dear. I | 
never could have believed such folly; the foulish, | 
foolish woman; and for such a husband !” 

** Most true,” said Mr. Orepoint, while working 
with marvellous industry at a knot in the lamb's- 
wool; “for such a husband—or for ahy 
band!” 

** | wanted to ask you,” resumed the visiter, ** if 
there will be an auction at the poor Mansficlds’ ? » 
It is a matter in which I feel the deepest inter- | 
est.” 

“1 don’t know ; but if there should be, and I; 
could grt Smith, by some miracle, into a good hn- 
mor, I should like that harp—it is such a love !" 

* [ shall certainly go and sce the things, whether 
I buy or not,” half yawned Mr. Orepoint. “1 


hns- 


saic ; and ¥ must ascertiti, as I have a bet at the 
elub about them.” 

" Everything in the house was real,” said Mrs. | 
Smith, bridting a litthh—for she fancied the obser- | 
vation a “slap” at the family—“I assure ‘you 
evetything in the house wa’ real.” 

** Except the happiness,” sneered the man abput 
thwn—" except the happiness.” 


{Concluded in ovr nests | 
SLOGAAP AT, 
Front the Literary Gazette, March, 181%. 
PORTRAIT OF ANNA GERMAINE 
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Waite my hand is preparing to add this great | 
image to the sad gallery of my melancholy recol- 
lections, tears Overflow my eye, and doubts fill my 
mind! Lam forced to say to myself repextedly, 
“ She is gone!” The most brilliant representative t 
of life in all its forms, has left it—the brightest star 
in the firmament of my sexis set! She who ac. 
knowledged only one season in life, the snmmer- | 
like spring, has prolonged it by all the charms of ' 
her character, to the greatest possible duration, atid 
hes sunk into slumber without bebolding the 
dreaded wihtet ! 


‘To me remains thy image, afd the etho of thy | 


existence! The first, ah too casily vanishing into 


shade, I will endeavor to hold fast, to sketch it 
with bold and free ch ters—free and bold as 


my behsation, immortal like thee, in the sanctuary 
of my bosom ; ro time will be able to still it, till it 
sounds again in hatmony with thre, in the great 
day when we shall meet to part no more. 

I will not disgaise thy mortal weaknesses and 


. . ' 
imperfections—who was ever free from them ?7— 
But it is the prerogative vf great minds, that -we | 
can freely mention what made them resemble oth- 


ers, without plating them on a level with those 


insignificant beings, whom we must fear to deprive } 
of every thing, if we allow that they have weak. | 


nesses: 

She was of a middling female stature, rather 
corpulent, and strong limbed, but without being 
heavy. She could hardly be called well made, as 


* Sister to the Rev. De. Munter, Bi-hep of C 
author of several highly esteemed works in Germany. 


t This, and other enbetantives in the originn!. being of the 


translation. 


<> B20} 
» _ " 


opeuhnagen, and { 


( only ten years of age. 


An aennas 


head had by no means the oval out-line, which is | 


the first requisite of a beautiful form ; it was quite 


; rouhd, and [ have seldom seen a head flatter be- 
‘hind: the forchead too, which was low, almost 


pressed in over the root of the nose, did not an- 


, nounte the lofty soul that dwelt therein ; but above 
| the eyes (those glorious eyes, the most splendid as. 


sertors of its presence !) the organs of the penctra- 
tive fweulty were powerfully marked. The nose 
was one of those which become idealized in half- 
profile, one knows not how, though in front they 
appear too short. The mvuth large, the upper lip 
elevated ; the teeth, which were white and large, 
were always visible. The chin short, round, but 
not falling back. The hair black, short, distribut- 
ed on the head in strong natural curls; the face 


of a very brown complexion, and the skin of it re- | 


markably rough.t 
The breast and ne¢k weft well formed, and of 
dazzling whiteness ; the arms full, but well made, 


and delicately fair: the hands not small, but, down 


‘ further reflection, one consideredl as belonging to 


her, and liked to see. 

IT have never known a more open-hearted being } 
she was so even to elourderie, for herself and oth- 
ers. Butthough her strength of mind was tno 
great, her will too firm, for her 1,0t to be able to be 
silent and reserved out of prudence, yet the frank- 


_ ness of her nature always appeared, and she had 
| the most difficulty in concealing her own weak. 


nesses; for she was utterly unable to dissem- 
ble: 

Every thought kindled into fiame, every senti- 
ment flashed like lightning ; and so the most pow- 
erful of all, love ! It was ever again new, profound, 
painful, thrilling through the innermost sources of 
life; and her generous nature was always a stran¢ 
get to cold coquetry. She required to be loved by 
those whom she loved ; and this happened, if she 
suffered the resistless attractions of her nature to 


| operate, always first with minds susceptible of lof- 


to the naile antl finger ends, well formed, and | 


every motion of them full of expression. Ter feet 
wert not small but well proportioned ; the walked 


: well, and trod with dignity. 


But her eye! her eye! though nothing of what 


a beautiful houte, yet it wes (asin the whole body 


tier feelings ; and the sentiments of love, admira- 
tion and friendship for her, blended so together, 
that it was often difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. Who that had a living heart in his 
bosom, could remain cold for her? But though 


easily kindled, she always loved anew, and with 
, equal violence ! her heart was faithful, and when 
passion was no more, a warmly active and tender 
the Italians calls incassaturee near ur above it, | 
was beautiful—though in a word, it did not inhabit | 


the lovely inhabitant of the soul) in and of itself so | 


great, so dark!y beautiful, so deep, so radiant with 
every intellectual light, so beaming with sensibility 
and goodness! so inexpressibly engaging was its 
sincere and cordial expression, that its look imme- 
diately attracted again, and encouraged those who 
had shrunk, dazzled by its splendor. 
mouth too, the traces of ingennous good nature 
were evidently predominant, though the most deli- 
cate wit played around it. 
Es hatt’ ihr witz auch lippen ohne rosen 


Rellebt gemacht; ein witz, dem’s nie au kraft gebrach, 
Zu stechen oder liebxukosen, W£ikLAND. 


Her wit would have made even lips without roses lovely ; 
a wit which never wanted power to sting or to enress. 


When these lips opened, when in the silver tones 


| of an organ, such as [ have never known but hers,t 


at once powerful and pleasing, all the beams of ber 
genius flowed in harmony—when a manner of 
speaking, quite her own, for its energy and grace, 


} combined with a copiousness and novelty of ideus 
thyself! the latter thrills through all the pulses of | (still more peculiar to her) poured at once clear and 


{ strong, like a silver stream—when, while she en- 


charted all, she, however, always particularly ef- 
fected (and often wished to effect) some favorite 


| object ; ah! who did not then forget how far she 


was from being beautiful, or in whose cyes did she 
not then appear so? 
Her gait and her whole eatriage had in them 


something bold and triumphant, with which one | 


was struck one knew not how, and which, without 


* Perhaps from having written too much when young, for 
means were taken to remedy the defect when she wns 
In front, one did not at ail perceive 


» te 


t Probably from the use of rouge; for IL know that in her 
early youth she had a tine cleur complexion. I first saw her 
in 1001, and Jast in 1806. 


t A grent deal has been said on this subject ; 


her prom 
tion and actenluation were clear; and she spoke like a per 


} son who is used to see * = unwtiling to lo-e a word of 


what is spoken.”’ Bot she never had the piercing tone of 


violent or eloquent women, but a gpire silver sound, and 
modulations of the voice m speak iat were peculiar to 
herself. 


friendship remained, as a faithful household deity 
upon its extinguished altar. 

She was worthy of every kind of confidence ; 
this is saying much ; and in her diversified rela- 
tions, applicable only to so great a heart as hers.— 


| But was not this noble heart the seat of every gen- 


About the | 


erous fecling honorable to man? She was unable 
to hate, except upon principle, as she for example 
hated Bonaparte ; and nobody more readily par- 
doned personal offences. Though her wit was 
sharp and penetrating, it was without bitterness, 
and was directed in preference against thoughticss 
faJsehood, and its concomitant hardness of heart, 
which is often cogeealed under the most pleasing 
forms, and is the 
world. 


favorite vice of 


the great 

The weaknesses of others she bore smiling, and 
@ith all the indulgence of conscious superiority, 
but without making it felt, which was what gave 
such a tone of good humor to the circle in which 
she lived. Sound in mind and body, she had 
neither peculiarities nor habits, and every thing in 
and around her moved with freedom and ease in its 
natural course. But false pretensions could not 
indeed pass current, where every thing beamed 
with light. 

I have more than once seen her forgive injuries, 
while the 


wounds inflicted them were still 


bleeding : bat to do good to her enemies was quite 


by 


natural to her, and cost ler magnanimity noth- 
ing. 

She was desirous both of honor and of praise, 
and denied neither; but she willingly acknowledged 


the merit of others, and with sweetly eloquent lips, 


and from the bottom of her soul, bestowed the 


praise which she was so delighted to receive.*— 
But above all, her heart, her mind, her soul, thirst- 
ed for love! and though this feeling, veiled in 
earthly imperfection, and predominant in her, was 
the cause of all her sufferings, and in the end the 


* 4 present 


lourz-mot.ccla fait si bien, she exclaimed to 


me (aiter having charmed me in the character of Phedra) 
when | went to her in the little dressing room attached to the 
mean theatre (hastily put together in’ the loft ofa house at 
Geneva, which ber genius transformed into a temple. 
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Occasion of her premature death, * yet its ardent 
source was in her pure, and purifying for every one 
whom her all-powerful feeling drew into its en- 
chanted circle! All were exulted, and became 
better, as long as she ruled in them ; but never did 
the fuilings and weaknesses of a beloved object re. 
act upon her; and while she raised to her own 
level, she never degraded herself. For this reason, 
after more intimate ties were dissolved, the highest 
esteem, and the most devoted friendship for her, 
always remained, where a warmer feeling had once 
prevailed.t 

To speak of her intellectual powers would be 
useless. She has given the most splendid proofs of 
them, both to her cotemporaries and posterity ; and 
her posthumous writings will perhaps shew them 
in still greater lustre. So much is certain; never 
did a mightier spirit appear in a female form! and 
that truly manly comprehensiveness, that precision 
of thought which is so rare in women, united with 
the most lively imagination, the most rapid facility 
of perception, and the profoundest sensibility, gave 
to her intellectual effusions the overflowing energy, 
the enchanting grace, which were peculiar, to her, 
and that colloquial eloquence of which she was the 
only example.t e 


f 
? 
} 
{ 
? 
} 
$ 
} 
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| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Though I refrain from speaking of her character | 


and influence as an author, which will not fail to | 


be duly appreciated, I cannot, as a German, wholly 
pass over what so particularily distinguished her as 
a French woman: I mean ler love of Germany, 
and her esteem for our literature. Her work on 
this subject gives irrefragable proofs of this ; and 
never has a foreign writer appreciated it more 


; 


highly, and more deeply and purely felt its spirit.§ | 


And from those who knew her intimately, the 
reason could not be long concealed. 
and found in it the true home of her soul, whose 
mighty pinions had long beaten against the narrow 
bars of her own, and which the daring flight of her 


She sought | 


RURAL REPO 
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SITORY. 


The whole art of social intercourse was never ex- 
ercised in a higher degree than by her; for as she 
easily and with certainty penetrated the character 
of every individual, she knew how to put every 
one in his proper place, and in conversation devel- 


oped in many, more than they gave themselves | “"" 
| frail that we cannot even speak of it without 


credit for; she did not do this merely to please ; 


her good heart willingly spared every one a painful | 
feeling, and every body left her more cheerful, and | 


with increased self-confidence. 

Nothing narrow, little, or false, could thrive in 
her circle, and the most perfect freedom of mind 
reigned there. The most various opinions were 
expressed and maintained, with passion, with 
warmth, every advantage made use of to enforce 
them, and the one did not spare the other! Butso 
powerful the example of her perfect ingenuousness, 


and frank good nature, that the roughest minds | 
were softened by intercourse with her, and all | 


malice was banished from her circle ; so that those 


: . , 
who after a bitter and unsparing contest, laid them. | 
selves down under her roof, generally saluted each | 


other as friends the following morning. 
And how did she love her friends! 


Hlow did 


she bear with their weaknesses, and not seldom 


repentant look may fall upon her grave! 
many a heart, which forced tears of blood from 
hers, may melt in remorse over her tomb! for alas! 
she has made many ingrates! 

How sacred was affliction in her eyes ! 


How 


; other people.” 


SARS S SSS4 apie 


SILENCE. 
A thing which it is often difficult to keep, in ex- 
act proportion as it is dangerous not to keepit. So 


a 


7 


breaking it, and yet as easily and as completely 
to be restored as it was destroyed, few people un- 
derstand the use, or appreciate the value of this 
mysterious quality. All men when they talk, 
think that they are conferring pleasure upon others, 
because they feel it themselves; but none suspect 
that the same object may sometimes be more effec- 
tually obtained by their silence. A good listener 
is much more rare than a good talker, because, 
the conversation of general society seldom fixes 
the attention, and thus in the hopelessness of cur- 
ing the evil, we aggravate it. “When I go into 
company,” said L »“*L am compelled to be- 
come as great a chatterbox as the rest, because 
I had rather hear my own nonsense than that of 
* After all,” observed his nieco 


| 
| 
| 
) 








, one day, when he was twitting her with her loqua. 


) their perwersencss and arrogance ? * How many a } 


How 


| such an imminent danger, he could have preserved 
so perfect a silence. 


did she spare the feclings of others! How entirely | 


had this great heart embraced the whole circle of 
With what un- 
paralleled tenderness, unattainablegy inferior souls, 
did she share those afflictions particularly, which 
are caused by imagination acting too much 


human sorrows and sufferings? 


in 
real life, and the sharpness of whose sting she had 


‘ herself felt but too severely. 


language had long since partly broken through ; | 
she alone first laid open to the other cultivated na- | 
tions of Europe, the extent ; the copiousness, the | 


depth of the German literature; and though this 
great undertaking of a foreign writer could hardly 


be free from faults, yet what she has performed in | 


her work upon Germany is astonishing , and it is 
almost a miracle that she was so seldom mistaken 
Every page bears evidence of the purest intention, 


What a daughter she was, the world knows; 
what a muther? Ah, the tears of her noble-minded 
children will long bear testimony ! 

I need scarcely etd, to complete the portrait of 
such a character, that she was the kindest, ihe 
most generous mistress of a family ; charitable to 


» But the delicacy with which she exercised secret 


' benevolence—the feeling manner in which she di- 
, > 


} vined distress, and often generously relieved it, be- 


and of a mind congenial with the highest minds of : 
Germany, and she has rendered it impossible for 


other nations to continue in all the innocence of 
ignorance, to be strangers to the great services 
which Germany has done to advance the improve- 
ment of the human mind, if they should still think 


fit not to acknowledge it. She loved Germany ! 


She considered it as the heart of Europe, and pow- | 


érfally contributed to its deliverance.|| 


* When she concealed her marriage with M. Rocea of Gen- 
eva (nnd of course the consequeners of it) not sparing her 
health, and bearing all the pain of a secret passion, when she 
soon afier saw the beloved object of it threatened with an in 
curable disorder of the lungs, which has since terminated his 
life. 


t This is precious sentimental morality! ! 


ot ’ H ' * ? 4 
» it*revealed its C . belong wwiete 
fore it revealed itself to her, belong to a complete | y ith many other evils, mental as well as bodily. | 


} Like the nettle, they only sting the timid; grasp 


picture of this lovely and goed soul. 
And she has left us! Happy that she did not 


city—I know many men who talk more than wo- 
men 7"—** Ay ” was the reply, ‘ more to the point.” | 

L was once overturned in a carriage with | 
his neice, who, finding after all her screams, that ' 
she had received no hurt, asked her uncle how, in 





‘** Because I was tolerably 
sure that death would not be frightened away by 
my making a noise.” 

Socrates, #bhen a chatterbox applied to him to be } 
tunght rhetoric, said that he must pay double the 
usual price, because it would first be necessary to | 
teach him to hold his tongue. We may be some- 
times gainers by practising this difficult art, even 
at a festive meeting. ‘ Silence,” exclaimed an 


noise that we don’t know what we are eating.” 


f 

\ , 
, epicure to some noisy guests, “ you make so much 
t 

5 

' 


} an imaginary one. 
the poor, and adored by all who.belonged to her.— | 


} ance. 


— 4D @ Gao — 
FEAR. 
A neat evil often created by the anticipation of | 
As we can but be frightened | 
when the danger arrives, our previous terrors are 
but so much unnecessary addition to the annoy. 
They who are most afraid of a cold, or the 


: cholera, are the most likely to catch them : so it is 


see old age, which she dreaded ; she has fallen in | 


the fulness of her glory ! the great soul has set in 


beams of radiance! for death, to which the most 


animated of all beings look with shuddering, she | 


did not behold. In caim natural sicep, (alas, after 


‘long and bitter sufferings) she sunk without pain 
5 


‘in mortal slumber! Oh! well did she deserve to 


t A common friend told me, that when she was a child of 


ten or eleven years of age, he had seen a ball interrupted, be- 
cause all the dancers, attracted by the voice of the animated 
little speaker, had crowded arvund her in a threetuld 
circle. 

§ Villers and Degerando included; the former died too, 
~ soon forthe world and for his friends ; but why does the nuble 
Degerandy speak no more for tue glory of Germany ? 

|| When she lost her second son in so melancholy a manner 
in the bevinning. of 1813, she wrote to me from London. — 
“ Ah, s'il avait peri en combattant pour la libene de |’ Alle- 
magne, J‘aurois la moitie moins de douleurs !” 


have the path of death made smooth for her, who 
had smoothed for so many the path of life ! 


“ No farther seek her merits to disclose 
Or draw her frailties from their dread abode: 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of her father and her God !” 


them firmly and they are innocusus. Fly from 

them and they pursue you; fuce themand they are | 
gone. ‘ The fear of ill exceeds the ill we fear,” } 
and there are circumstances in which men have ? 
been known to rush headlong into danger, inorder, 
to get rid of the intolerable apprehension of it. 
This is to be terrified out of terror.—Fear is a pro. 


| digious magnifier, especially where it has been 


| excited by any unusaal object. 


| everything is comparative. 


* To her might be applied what she once wrote toa female | 


friend, ** Vous seigoez vos amis dans leurs defauts comme 

dans leurs qualites.” . 
— °F @ Go — 

Two men making love to the daughter of The- 

mistocles, he preferred the virtuous man, before the 


rich one, saying: “I would rather bave a man 


i without riche##than riches without a man.” 


No traveller ever 
saw a small wolf; no landsman ever experienced 
a gule at sea that did not appear to be a tornado: 
Fear, in short, makes | 
us imitate the silly wheatear, who flies into the 
fowler’s snere, in order to avoid the shadow of a 
passing cloud. ‘There are occasions, however, 
vpon which no man should fear Fear, it is the 
most potent of moralists. 

What anchorites—as my punning friend T. H. 6 
justly observes—we all became in Engiand, when . 
our stomachs were literally turned by the fear of the 
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cholera. Esculent vegetables were pronounced | 








Bs uneatable—even the tailors foreswore cabbage ;*; 
L people looked black upon green-peas, and eschewed | 
re | with horror the sallads they once chewed with | 
ea pleasure. As to fruits, it was fruitless to put them , 
. ) 


on the table: the desert was deserted ; every apple 

was a forbidden one; currants were no longer ' 
current ; it was dangerous to pare a pear, and still | 
more so to pine for pine. Some forsook their French ) 


| 
lle nat Plt 


{ wines, and took to port, as the only safe harbor ; 

we } others gave up their spirits at the very moment 
a when they most wanted to keep them up; and a | 
% few paid more than usual attention to their temper | 
Ap . | because they had been cautioned against every- 
is { thing liable to turn sour. ; 
ee 7 An inveterate dram-drinker being told that the | 
4 ' ‘ cholera with which he was attacked was incurable, 
ae ; and that he would speedily be removed to a world | 
of pure spirits, replied, ‘* Well, that’s a comfort at ' 
7 5° all events, for it’s very difficult to get any in this | 
5a ; world.” 
“ae ; — 35 6G — { 
j ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. | | 
i Arrer the defeat of Braddock, the Governor of | 
; Pennsylvania prevailed with me (Franklin,) to 
A: take charge of our north-western frontier, which } 
re, ; was infested by the enemy (Indians,) and provide 

i for the defence of the inhabitants, by raising troops 


| and building a line of forts. I undertook the mili- | 
a4 tary business, though I did not conceive myself } 
{ well qualified for it. I had but little difficulty in 
raising men, having soon 500 men under my com- 
mand. My son was my aid-de-camp, and of 
{ great service to me. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian | 
‘ minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that 
! the men did not generally attend his prayers and 
{ exhortations. When they enlisted they were | 
| promised, besides pay and provisions, a gill of ram 
‘ a day, which was punctually served out to them, 
, half in the morning, and the other half in the | 
' evening; and I observed they were punctual in 
attending to receive it; upon which I said to Mr. 
Beatty, it is perhaps below the dignity of your 
profession to act as steward of the rum; but if 
you were to distribute it out only just after prayers, 
you would have them all about you. He liked the | 
thought, undertook the task, and with the help of | 

a few hands to measure out the liquor, executed it 


, to sutisfaction ; and never were prayers more gen. | 
, erally and more punctually attended. 
— 128 o Geo —- 
POSTHUMOUS GLORY. 
‘ A revenve payable to our ghosts; an ignis | 
{ fatuus; an exhalution arising from the ashes and 
{ corruption of the body; the glow.worm of the | 
grave ; a Jack-o’-lantern, of which a skeleton is | 
the Jack, and the lantern a dark one; protracted | 
: oblivion ; the short twilight that survives the set- / 
ting of the vital sun, and is presently quenched in 
i ‘ the darkness of night. “ Ashes to ashes, and dust 
, to dust,” may be said of our fame as well as our | 
frame: one is buried very soon after the other. 
When the rattling earth is cast upon our coffin, it 
sends up a hollow sound, which after a few faint 








echoes, dies, and is buried in oblivious silence. 

That fleeting noise is our posthumous renown. 

Living glory isthe advantage of being known to 

those whom you don't know ;—posthumous glory 

is enjoying a celebrity from which you can derive no 
<<) 
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| health.” 
/ can only be exceeded by our total indifference to 
} that which is n 


; until the patients, labouring under moral cholera, 
| shall have corrupted the whole mass of their fellow | 
‘ 


in the land. 


_ reversing the moralising effect of the prudential 
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enjoyment, and enabling every puppy in existence | 
to feel his superiority over you by repeating the old | 
dictum, that a living dog is better than a dead lion, | 
or by quoting from Shakspeare—‘“I like not such | 


? 

grinning honour as Sir Walter hath !” 
SHOOTING THE LONG-BOW. i 
Srrerouine a fact till you have made it ast 
long as you want it. Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s ; 
tastes have descended to some of vur modern no- 


bility, for he tells us in his Auto-biography, “ The | 
| exercises I chiefly used, and most recommended 


to my posterity, were riding the great horse and 
fencing, Ido much approve likewise of shooting | 
in the long-bow.”” So dves our ingenious contem- 
porary, Lord G , Who never suffers himself to 
be outstripped in the marvellous. The Marquis of 
I had engaged the attention of a dinner party, 
by stating that he had caught a pike, the day be- 
fore, which weighed nineteen pounds. Pooh !” 
cried Lord G , “ that is nothing to the salmon 
I hooked last weck, which weighed fifty-six 
pounds.” ‘“ Hang it,” whispered the Marquis to 
his neighbour, “I wish I could catch my pike 
again ; I would add ten pounds to him directly.’ 
— oD ¢Gxe0 — 
MORAL CHOLERA, 

‘Iv is easier,” says St. Gregory Nazienzen, 
‘to contract the vices of others than to impart to | 
them our own virtue; just as itis easier to catch | 
their diseases than to impart to them our own good | 
Our anxiety to avoid bodily infection | 
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ital. ‘There is a moral as well as 


' a physical cholera, and yet, while we are frighten- 
' ed to death at the approach of the one, we volun. } 
| tarily expose ourselves, during our whole life, to 


the attacks of the other. One of our jails was 
lately emptied because it cuntained a single case of | 


Asiatic Cholera ; all the rest are kept crowded, | 


prisoners. It seems to be the object of these insti- | 


° . . . ‘ 
| tutions to propagate and disseminate the miasmata | 


of vice, instead of preventing their circulation. ' 
Such of our malefactors as have the disease, in 
the natural way, are employed to inoculate the } 
others, and then we wonder that there is a plague 
If an offender have broken one of the 


the crime by sending him to a place where he not | 

only learns to break the other nine, bul to break 

prison also, when he presently begins to exercise 

his newly-acquired knowledge upon the community. 

We punish rogues on a large scale, but we produce } 
them on a still more extensive one. 

— 2 @ Sao —— 

POOR LAWS. 

Premiums upon idleness and improvidence— | 


restraints, and of the domestic affections, as de- 
vised for the welfare of society by the wisdom of 
God, through the instrumentality of a demoralising | 
Our poor 


laws, making the industrious support the indolent, | 


system, invented by the foily of man. 


the moral the profligate. and the prudent the im- 
provident, are not only disstasions froin good, but 
stimulants to evil, by encouraging selfishness, 


, recklessness, and inconsiderate marriages, and thus 


perpetuating pauperism, misery am vice. This 





| refuge for our seif-love, since we can always throw 


} ing how much people are in the habit of forgetting 


age the memory enjoysa second spring—a second 


, recollection of all the pleasures of youth. 


? . . ° 
, age, the most distant are the most distinct. A 
, commandments, we guard against a repetition of } 


, can doubt the immortality of the soul, when we 
} sce that the mind can thus pass out of bodily de- 
| crepitude into a state of rejuveniscence? for this | 


, of the prisoner, and besides, promised a handsome 


mischievous system tends inevitably to impoverish 
the rich, without enriching the poor; but in the 
harm thus done to both classes. the latter are by 
far the greatest sufferers,—their industry being 
paralysed, their affections seared, their minds de- 
moralised, and their poverty confirmed. } 
What cruelty! exclaims some sanctimonious 
anti-Malthusian, to discourage the marriages of { 
the lower orders, and what scandalous immorality 
would be the consequence of success in this object! { 
Why, the prudential restraint which prevents im- 
provident matches, is in full operation throughout } 
the whole of the middling and upper clas#es, with- { 
out being felt as an oppression, and without any { 
increase of immorality. Even if their temporary 
, 

? 
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celibacy were to increase one vice of the lower 
orders, it would diminish fifty others, by improving 
their circumstances, and removing the temptations 


of want and destitution. Pauperism is the hot bed 


of crime, and good circumstances are the best se- | 
curity for good conduct. 
——o- 8D © Geto — } 

MEMORY. 


RoucnrroucauLp says, “ every one complains 
And 
Because we consider the former as depend. 
ing upon nature ; and the latter upon ourselves. 
Alleged want of memory is a most convenient 


of his memory, no one of his judgment.” 
why? 


it as a cloak over our ignorance. It is astonish- 

what they never knew. } 
‘** Strange,” says the same writer, “that we can’ _ 

always remember the smaliest thing that has hap- 


| pened to ourselves, and yet not recollect how often 


we have repeated to the same person.” 
It is a benevolent provision of nature, that in old 


childhood, and that while we forget all passing oc- 
currences, many of which are but painful concom- 
itants of old age,we have a vivid and delightful | 
Manya } 
graybeard, who seems to be Jost in vacancy,ashe_ , 
sits silently twidling his thumbs, is in fact chewing 
the mental end of past happiness, and enjoying a | 
tranquil gratification, which youngsters might well 
envy. : 

Objects becoming shadowy to the bodily eye, as 
they are more remote, but to the mental eye of 


man of eighty may forget that he was seventy, but 
he never forgets that he was once a boy. Who 


eee renee 


process amounts to a Palingenesia—a partial new | 
birth out of a partial decease, preparatory to a total 
resurrection out of total dissolution. 
-—- + @ Gato — 
ANECDOTE OF A FRENCHMAN. 

A Frencuman who had a dispute with a Turk 
in Constantinople, and had stabbed him, was 
condemned to death. The criminal thought on 
means to save himself; and as he knew thatthe | 
Emperor was a great lover of elephants, he proposed 
to him to spare his life, and he would in return 
The Em- 
peror, who knew the sense of the elephant, thought 


teach one of these animals to speak. 






it possible, that by pains and art they might be 6 
taught to do so ; he therefore accepted the proposal S 


















j I= if he fulfilled his promise in a certain time. 
] 
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The Frenchman said, that ten years would be 
wanted to instruct such a very large animal, if he 
was to teach it to speak the Turkish quite perfect- 
ly ; but he would be content to suffer the most 
cruel death at the expiration of thaf'time, if he 
should not fulfill what he had undertaken. After 
they had agreed to this, he and a young elephant 
were confined in a tower, and supplied with abun- 
dance of provisions. After a little time, he was 
visited by some of his countrymen, who testified 
their astonishment at his mad promise. You 
bring destruction on yourself by it,” said one of 
them,—* Don't fear, gentlemen,” said the Pris- 
oner ; “ ten years is a great period of human life, 
I assure you, that before these are expired, one of 
us, either the Emperor, the elephant, or I, shall be 
dead.” 
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NON SEQUITUR. 
Ir is a grammatical Adam, being a relative 
without an ante-cedent :—something that ig apro- 
pos to nothing, and comes after without following 
from. Of this figure there are various sorts; but 
the most common form is putting the cart before 
the horse, or taking the effect for the cause. The 
industrious, prudent, and enlightened people of this | 
country have thriven and grown great and rich, not 
always in consequence of good, but in spite of bad | 
government. ‘Their native shrewdness and energy 
have enabled them to triumph over impediments, ' 
political, fiscal, and commercial, which would | 
have completely crushed a less active and enter- 
prising nation. When, therefore, they are desired 
to reverence the mis-governed and the unreformed 
institutions, to which alone they are told to con- 
sider themselves indebted for all the advantages 
they enjoy, one cannot help recalling the non se- 
quitur of the Carmelite Friar, who instanced as a } 
striking proof of the superintendence and goodness | 
of Providence, that it almost invariably made a | 
river run completely through the middle of every | 
large city. Somewhat akin to this instance of 
naivete was the reply of the Birmingham boy, who 
being asked whether some shillings, which he ten- 
dered at a shop, were good, answered with great 
simplicity, “ Ay, that they be, for I seed father 

make ’ein all this morning.” 
——0- 3D > Gist —— 
FICTION, 

Amone other objections to these fascinating 
productions, it has been urged that they create a 
habit of feeling pity or indignation, without afford- 
ing us an opportunity to relieve distress, or resist 
oppression, and by thus awakening our sympathies 
toimaginary claims, dispose them to slumber 
when called upon by real ones. ‘The heart, it is 
argued, may be softened till it is hardened, as ) 
there are metals which acquire a greater induration | 
the oftener they ate melted. This ingenious the. | 
ory is more plausible than true. All benevolent | 
sympathies will be corroborated by exercise, even 
when not called forth by any real object, as the | 
archer will strengthen his arm by the practice of 
shooting into the air, and the soldier by engaging | 
in sham fights learns how to conduct himself in 
real ones. ‘To suppose that figments weaken our ' 
susceptibility to faets, is to imagine that dreams 
will unfit us for waking realities, and that smoke 
is more tangible than solids. If the maintainer of 
this theory will request some kind friend to throw | 
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orange?” ‘If you will tell me where He is not, I 


at his head the most pathetic volume ever written, 
it may safely be predicted that the shadow, if it 
misses him, will make a less sensible impression | 
upon his feelings, than the substance, if it hits him. 
—o- 88D Oxteo - — 
ONE GOOD POINT. 
So various are the estimates furmed of us by our 
fellow creatures, that there never, perhaps, existed t 
an individual, however unpraiseworthy, who was } 
not acknowledged to have one good point in his | 
character, though it by no means follows, that this | 
admission is always to be taken as a compliment. | 
A gentleman, travelling on a Sunday, was obliged | 
to stop, in order to replace one of his horse’s shoes. | 
The farrier was at church ; but a villager sugges- | 
ted, that if he went on to Jem Harrison's forge, he | 
would probably be found at home. This proved 
to be true, when the rustic who had led the horse to 
the spot exclaimed—** Well, I must say that for } 
Jem—for it is the only good point about him—he 
do never go to church !” 5 
— omepoano— | 
A READY REPLY 
“* Carnivorous animals,” said a collegian to the 
Rev. 8.8 »‘* are always provided with claws 
and talons to seize their prey ; hoofed animals are 
invariably graminivorous. 





| 
} 
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Is it, therefore, consis- 
tent with the analogies of nature to describe the | 
devil when he goes about sceking whom he may 
devour, as having acloven foot?” ‘ Yes,” re- 


plied the divine; “ for we are assured, on scrip- | & 


tural authority, that all flesh is grass.” Few bet- | 
ter replies are upon record than that of young De 
Chateauneuf, to whom a bishop once said, “ If 
you will tell me where God is, I will give you an 


will give you two,” was the child’s answer. 
——°D © Co —— 
FILIAL AFFECTION. 

An implanted instinct, exalted by a feeling of 
gratitude and a sense of duty. The Roman daugh- 
ter who nourished her imprisoned father, when con- 
demned to be starved to death, from her own breast 
has generally been abduced as the noblest recorded | 
instance of filial affection ; but the palm may al- 
most be contested by an Irish son, if we may re- 
ceive without suspicion the evidence of a fond and 
doting father—‘* Al now, my darlint !” exclaimed | 
the latter, when his boy threatened to enlist in the } 


army—* would you be laving your poor ould father ) 

that dotes upon ye? You, the best and the most } 

dutiful of all my children, and the only one that 

never struck me when I was down !” 

3538 6 Cito — 
NOVEMBER. 

Ir is a period at which most Englishmen take | 
leave of the sun for nine months, and not a few of 
them for ever. A demure Scottish lady having ) 
been introduced to the Persian ambassador when | 


i@London, exclaimed with an incredulous air, ** Is 
it possible that ye are such idolators in Persia as to 
worship the sun?” Yes, madam.” was the reply, 
“and so you would in England, if you ever saw 
him.” 

— 3D ¢ Gato — 

“ Wuat's the matter, my dear?” said a wife to 
her husband, who had sat for half an honr with his 
face buried in his hands, and apparently in great 
tribulation. ‘* Oh, I dont know,” said he, “ I have | 
felt like a fool allday.” ‘ Well,” returned his wife ; 


] 


iN. Y. 85.00 ; 


|S. H. Chatham, Ms. 31,00 ; 


consolingly, “I'm afraid you'll never feel any bet- 
ter; you look the very picture of what you feel.” 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


Tue January No. of the Lady’s Book came too late for us 
to acknowledged its reception—to praise the beauty of its en- 
gravings and the interest of its reading matter in our last paper. 


—_ 8) @ Oto — 
THE ROGER'’S FAMILY. 


Tue death of Mr. David Rogers and his four Sons ts truly a 
melancholy affair. ‘They left this City a year ago for Califor- 
nia. One of the sons died before they arrived there, and two 
more followed soon after ; then the father died, and left the 
one remaining son, and he too bas gone to join his parent and 
brothers, as will be seen by the following: 

Metancnoty Dispensation.—A friend informs us that 
the fiur of the Rogers family, who left New-York for Chagres 
in the Steamer Crescent City, in December last, have since 
died.—Natuan G. Rocers died of fever in Panama, about 
the Ist of February ; the futher, Davip Rogers, and Davip 
Roars, Jr. died a few weeks since on the Yuba river; and 
Leanver breathed his Inst in this city on Tuesday, 30th of 
October.—Sacramento City (Cal.) Times. 


——° 3D @ Go 
VALUABLE RECIPES, 


Lemonape Powpers.—Pound and mix together half a 
pound of sugar, one ounce of carbonate of soda, and three or 
four drops of the oil of lemon: divide the mixture into six- 





) teen portions, and dissolve one in a ginss of water. 


Gincer Beer Powpers —Take away the oil of lemon 
from the former receipt, and substitute a few grains of finely 
powdered ginger, or else a few drops of the essence of gin- 
ger. 

Prevent Ink rrom Freezine.—Instead of water use 
brandy, and it will never freeze. 


— 335 @ Gt -— 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
‘ the amount of postage patd. 


D. C. Sehuyler’s Lake, N. ¥. $1.00; M. 11. G. Elbridge, 
$1.00; P. M. East Virgil, N. ¥. 34,50; E. L. B. Gloversville, 
Miss D C.B. Utica, N. ¥. $1.00; P.M. Ply- 
mouth, N. Y¥. $1.00; P. M. Comstock Landing, N. Y. $4,00; 
S W. P. Reeds Corners, N. Y. 


$5.50: W M. B. Glen Wild, N. Y. $2.00; Mrs. T. P. Pitts- 


) field, Ms. 1,00; P. M. Clayton, N. ¥.85,00 ; 8 P. M. Clyde, 


N. Y. $4,00,; P. M. Gloversville, N. Y. $1,00; Mrs. D. P. 


Lowville, N. Y. 31,00. 
—°=35D Go — 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 20th inst. at Christ Church, by the Rev. 
Mr. Tuttle, Mr. Walter Aitkin of New-Yotk, to Miss Mar- 
gafet Eliza, daughter of Richard Atwill. 

ty the Rev. Geo. Coles, Mr. William Frederick Ball to 
Miss Mary Thompson, all of this city. 

On the te@th ult. by the Rev. H. BE. Niles, Mr. John A. Me- 

sick to Miss Ruth C. Beebe, daughter of Calvin Beebe, of 


> Chatham. 


At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 26th olt. by the Rev. E. 8. 


| Porter, Samuel W. Sutherland to Mary, daughter of David 


W. Rider, Esq. 

By the Rev. Ira C. Boice, at the Parsonage. on the 19th ult. 
Mr Joseph Graff, of Greenport, to Miss Christina Giesler, of 
Claverack. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Ira C. Boice. Mr. John Carra- 
gan, to Miss Caroline Bogardus, both of Ghent. ; 

At Stuyvesant, on the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Nevins, Mr. 


| David A. Griffen, of Yorktown, to Miss Susan O. Rider, of 


Stuyvesant. 


—~-95) © Oto — 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 23d ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Rossman, wife 


| of the late Jacob I. Rossman of Taghkanic, aged 106 years— 


‘I'his is indeed a great age. She lived to see her Sth genera- 


| tion. and it is very remarkable that she retained all her facul- 


ties, and was perfectly sensible until the last moment of her 
life; she enjoyed very good health generally. She would 
arrange her chamber and make her bed daily, and attend to 
her tuilet, with the most scrupulous neatness. 


In this city, on the 28th ult. Mrs. Mary Dean, afier a few 
days suffering. 

At Detroit, on the 7th ult. John A. Barton, aged 30 years, 
son of Capt. Jas. Barton, formerly of Hudson. 

At Philadelphia, on the 30th ult Mr. Elisha C. Huntington, 

e of this city, aged 30 years. 

—— New-York, a the 15th ult. Rev. John Peck, of Cazen- 
ovia. Madison Co. father of Darius Peck, Esq. of this city, in 
the 69th year of his age. 

At Copake, on the 13th ult. Mr. Richard Van Deusen, aged 
59 years. 
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For the Rural Repository. 


THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY. 
A PARODY—BY SOMEBODY. 

To wed, or not to wed ; that is the qnestion ; 
Whether that man more wretched is who treads 
The Mazy path of life alone, or he 
Who with a partner shares his cup of wo ? 
To change my present lonely lot—to wed— 
And by that single act to free myseif 
From many miseries | now endure 
Tn lone seclusion—'tis a consummation 
- Devoutly to be wished! T'o take a wife! 
Perchance to be united with a shrew, 


Whose constant din and broil would d:ive me mad: 


For sure, to scold and fret is woman's nature, 


And her tongue is like the baneful adder’s sting ! 


I tremble at the thought of curtain lectures, 


Squalling babes, fierce mandotes, and household expense; 
Ay, there’s the rub ; for what expense may come, 


With matrimonial bonds, must give one pause— 
*Tis thoughts like these make me a bachelor ; 
For who would pine away in lonelivess, 

And bear the jeers of female insolence, 

The hatred of the sex, the scorn of men, 

The withering cup of sweet affection’s flowers, 
But that the awful dread of wedlock — 

That bourn from which no Bachelor returns— 
Puzzles his wil!—alarms his resolution, 

And makes him rather bear those ills he has, 
Than fly tovothers that his funcy sees. 

*Tis thus the native hue of virtuous love, 

Is sicklied o'er with most distrustful thoughts : 
Therefore I steel my heart to woman's smiles, 


And tura with loathing from her snares and wiles. 


Bachelor's Hail, Dec. 12, 1849. 
>t ¢ Cee 
Forthe Rural Repository. 


A MORNING THOUGHT. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
Loox ye to the orient sky, 
See the mourning sun appear, 
Misty wreaths fromm vallies fly, 
All is blooming, fresh and clear, 
Rise, oh, rise, and hail his coming, 
Bathed in liquid floods of gold ; 
Nature now, his praise is humming, 
Clouds before his way are rolled. 


See the lark with fluttering wing, 
Soar alofi to hail the day, 

Soar with joyous heart to sing, 
Simple notes in tender lays. 

Rise and join the birds in praising 
Him who bids the morning rise ; 

Come and lend your voice in raising, 
Pealing anthems to the skies. 

Seg Harbor, 1.1. Dec. 1849. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 
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And should a blush that cheek diffuse, 
To view the wavering deepening hues, 
That speak the triumphs of the rose 
O’er the vanquished lily’s snows ; 

The melting lips, with ruby dy'’d, 
Where thousand am’rous Cupids hide 
Their vengeful darts, should any dare 
To snatch the balmy nectar there; 

The dimpled chin, where, writhing gay, 
Sportive smiles unnumber'd play: 
While in every speaking glance, 

The witch’ ries of the soul entrance, 
Through eseh nlayful feature gleaming, 


Fraught with love, with pleasure beaming, 


The graceful neck, but ill-conceal'd 
The heaving bosom scarce reveal'd, 
Unseen toscan; the slender wuist, 

By the encircling zone embrac'd ; 

And the waving line of grace, 

In ev'ry flexile limb to trace, 

While Modesty her chasten'd spell, 
With power euch loose desire to quell, 


Spreads o'er each charm—its potent sway 


A softness yields to beauty’s ray, 

And like the immortal egis, wards, 
Unholy thoughts from her she guards, 
Enhancing ev'ry charm divine 

Which now with chaster lustre shine, 
And o’er the enraptur'd spirit stealing, 
Through the quicken'd pulses thrilling, 
Wake the beating heart to joy; 

While flashing from the radiant eye, 
Beams love's e' hereal subtil flame, 
Diffused o’er the soften’d frame. 

And should Aer pulse responsive bent, 
Her swelling breast with rapture heave, 
Her heart in unison dilate, - 
This joy’s the purest earth enn give, 
To view the fiery globe of day, 
Majestic springing from the sea ; 

To contemplate the azure sky, 

Formed by light vapours sailing high ; 
Or, tinged with evening’s hues of gold, 
The varied lundseape to behold ; 

Or scattering wide her influence boon, 
To mark the mildly-shining moon, 
While, as her silver beams decline, 
The twinkling stars more vivid shine; 
These, though a thrilling jey they yield, 
And o'er the ardent spirit wield 

A mighty power; e’en these must low 
Before bright Beauty's influence bow. 


——o 5 ¢ Gto—— 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN PLANS. 


“ Wreck is not only on the sea, 
The warrior dies in victory: 
The ruin of his natal roof 


O'erwhelms the sleeping man: the hoof 
Ot his prized steed has struck with fate 


The horseman io his own home gate: 
The feast and mantling bowl destroy 
The sensual io the hour of joy. 

The bride from her paternal porch 


Comes forth among her maids: the torch, 


That led at morn the nuptial choir, 
Kindles at night her funeral pyre. 
Now turn away, indalge thy dreams, 


And build for distant years thy schemes 


—198 ¢ a —— 
TUE SUAVERS. 
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Aun! who shall speak the joy refined, 
That stealeth o'er the glowing mind, 
When Beauty’s aspect, fair and bright, 
Salutes, and glads the ravish'd sight. 
Contrasted with the skin so fair, 

To mark the glossy ebon hair, 

O’er the polished forehead bending, 
Down the snowy, neck descending 

In flowing locks, that graceful twine 
Like tendrils from the laden vine; 

The soft, the spirit-beaming eye ; 

The arched brow, the furebead high ; 
The glowing cheek ; and there to trace, 
The lines that ,ive her smiles the grace ; 


oo 


The barber shaves with polished blade, 
The merchant shaves in constant trade, 
The broker shaves on twelve per cent, 
The landlord shaves by raising rent, 
The doctor shaves in patent pills, 

The tapster shaves in pints and gills, 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 


The banker shaves on his own notes, 


The lawyer shaves both friends and focs 


The pedlar shaves where’er he goes, 
The office-holder shaves the nation, 
The parson shaves to men’s salvation, 
The wily churchman shaves his brother, 
The people all shave one another, 
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WE now offer to the Public. at the lowest possible reduced 
rices, anv of the following Volumes. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, 
7, 18, 19, 20, 21. 23, 24. and 25, handsomely done up in Pam- 

philet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful Eu- 
gravings. These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for 5,00. ‘They will last neurly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound. in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and_Colored Puper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00, ’ 

Also the sume volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
{ Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, fur $1,00 single, or 
\ Seven Copies for 85,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (tevo Vols. in one.) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. These are bound in the 
peatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 


“New Volume, October, 1849, 


————— ee 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


| OL. 26, Commencing Oa, 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
i THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature , containing Moraland Sentimental Tales, Original 
) Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches. Amusing 
) Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
' Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Number of the T'wenty-strth 
{ Volume of the Rurat Repostrrory will be issued on Saturday 
} the 13th of October, 1849. 
} The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
$ all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


TUE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. {1 will also be 
{ embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
; will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 
{ inthe country. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 1éth, 19th, 
2th, Vist, 23d, 24th and 25th volumes, and any one sending 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either of 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 
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Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 
! 2Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
? 3 do. $2.00, do. 66 do 
} 5 do. $3.00, do. 60 do 
8 do. S849, do. 50 do. 
; il do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
} 22 do. $10.00, do. 45 do. 
> 33 do. $15.00, de. 45 de, 
{ 44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do, 
; 55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
| be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
3 No subscription received for less than one year. All 
{ the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise onlered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


i7 NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..61 


XP The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 
next Volume. 


rr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice ‘ 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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